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For The Duration 

ae As the industry’s business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 

Herd 

o" & has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
: formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
: duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 
2 our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 


will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept ‘‘strictly business’’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 2 in a series of suggestions for maintaining highest * 
af e canning efficiency with the new metal containers * 


Processing retorts make 
poor washing machines. 


Spillage like this may cause future 
trouble. Get rid of it! 


i: D0 N’T allow spillage (some spillage can’t be helped) 

to remain on the new wartime cans. Even a 
little salt Lrine or acid sugar will cause residues which are 
liable to help corrosion or rust to get started. 


2 DON’T depend on processing water to wash the out- 

side of your cans. Such water, in time, builds 
up strong acid, salt, or sugar concentrations, which will pro- 
mote rusting. 


Here’s the ideal way to 
wash wartime cans. 


What about fish and meat filled cans? 


wash meat and fish cans, after filling and closing, with 
alkaline solution to remove grease. But, be sure solu- 
tion is not strong enough to attack tin coating. Then wash 
cans with hot water to remove solution before processing. 


5: wash wartime cans with clean hot-water spray under Ge D 

good pressure. This removes spillage . . . eliminates 
rusting condition. Spray should be applied just as the cans 
are leaving the closing machine. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of taking 
care of all specified requirements, provided proper 
precautions are taken by the canner. To help you 
maintain the highest canning standards with these 
cans, American Can Company is taking this means 
of pointing out further the necessity of strict ad- 


herence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call your 
nearest Canco representative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E 
rates upon application. Forms close Wedn 


esday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. 
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The post of greatest risk and honor 
goes to America’s fighting forces in 


theair, on land and onthe sea. But 
those of us behind the lines must 
play our part. 


Our customers can and must sup- 
ply, promptly and generously, the 
preserved vegetables needed to win 
the war. The men and women 
on the farms, in the factories, the 


offices, all can contribute. 


We—a cog in the great American 
machine—offer our experience and 
resources to provide and keep Green 
Pea and Lima Bean Hulling Equip- 
ment operating economically. 


AMACH 


Established 1880 2 Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE 
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Prepare to Supply 
| Tomorrow's Better Stocked 
| Pantry Shelves 


Uncte Sam has set as his 
goal, that every American, whether in military service 
or not, shall have a diet adequate i in every respect for 
good nutrition. 


That means an ever increasing use of “‘garden-fresh”’ 

fruits and vegetables—a big share of which will be 
supplied b rf America’s canning plants. Are you plan- 
ning ahead for greater quantity and better quality to 


meet this great demand? 


FMC SUPER-PULPERS 


Improved machines for pulp- 
ing or cycloning Tomatoes, 
Pumpkins, Squash, Apples, 
Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, 
Plums, Figs, Oranges, Ber- 
ries, etc. Tremendous capac- 


FMC SUPER -FINISHER 


F.M. Super Finishers use a finer screen, 
sieving out still more roughage than can be 
removed with the Super-Pulper. For finish- 
ing Tomato Catsup, Soups, Fruit Butter, 
Applesauce, Jams, Jellies, etc. 


Send for Catalog of FMC Canning Equipment for all foods. 
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The can that makes 
fresh air 


Take a good look at this gas mask. 
It’s the type you will have if gas 
warfare comes, 

It’s simple—and safe. The secret 
of its success is that little metal can 
jutting out like a giant’s nose. 

When you breathe, the gas is 
drawn through openings in the can 
and turned into pure, fresh air! 

An ingenious chemical filter in- 
side the can (details secret) per- 
forms this life-saving trick. 

Gas-mask cans, called ‘‘can- 
isters,” are being made by the mil- 
lions for our fighters. They’re going 
to war to protect American boys. 
Soare untold numbers of other cans 
—carrying food, medicines, ammu- 
nition, all kinds of war materials. 

All these cans must withstand 
terrific heat, bitter cold. They must 


protect against insects—keep out 
rain, salt water, humidity. They ATTENTION 
must withstand rough handling, WAR PURCHASING AGENTS 


long storage. They do. The vital | Metal containers are delivering the goods 
y food | ts i 
supplies they carry get there — safe. nae for jo "Continental is ine 


° millions of these cans along with other 
The cans that you miss today war needs, including plane parts. 


will some day be back on your Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
shelves again. And they'll be better |S fe forcing 
cans for the new knowledge and ing, machining and assembly is still avail- 


° — ck able. Write or phone our War Products 
experience ‘we are gaining aS pack- Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 


aging headquarters for heroes. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Appears in January issues of United States News—Time—Business Weck— Newsweek 
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EDITORIALS 


ERE I A CANNER—I would round up my 
\YY sromere now, as rapidly as I could, urging them 

to plant the limit of the acreage my cannery 
could handle under the heavy war time drive, guaran- 
teeing to pay them the price that is ultimately fixed 
for the region—writing that agreement in in the place 
reserved for the price, if they wished. They know that 
these agricultural crop prices will be fixed, and they 
are naturally interested to know what they will be; 
but they also know that they will be profit-paying 
prices when announced, since the farmer and grower 
have always been taken care of, and must be taken 
care of in this drive against want, starvation, and the 
possible loss of the war if we fail to keep our boys at 
the front well fed. And they know that they are the 
food producers, and they are anxious and willing to 
do their full part. 

But I would get them signed up now, before the 
grand rush takes place, and not wait until these crop 
prices come out. It is to be presumed that these prices 
will be growers’ ceilings, and if so it will be the first 
time in history that we have not had to get into a vir- 
tual auction to get acreage; the first time that all can- 
ners in a region will be on the same basis of cost for 
the canning crops. In the past, the Government named 
prices on canning crops as a minimum, permitting con- 
tending canners to pay higher prices but not lower 
ones. With no restrictions then on the selling prices 
of their finished goods canners were able to take such 
chances, but with the present imposed ceilings this 


would prove risky business, as experiences showed this ° 


past season. There is a lurking danger here, as you 
can see. But with my acreage signed up I could de- 
vote all my time to the job of arranging a labor supply, 
and training the inexperienced, to be ready when those 
crops are ready. For I most certainly would not be 
wearing the seat out of my pants waiting for someone 
to arrange a labor supply for me. 

And supposing all this were arranged for, and that 
all the supplies needed to produce the largest pack I 
ever made, as the Government urges, (and as it will 
most assuredly help me secure) will I be able to sell 
such a pack, at least at some profit? Never before in 
all my experience as a canner—and that goes back to 
the last century, remember—has such a market at 
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profitable prices for every can I produce faced me! 
There is only one thing that can possibly prevent me 
from selling everything I can produce (No! two—if 
the quality of my pack is so poor that it ought to be 
condemned), and that is IF WE LOSE THIS WAR, 
and become slaves of the Axis. That is the alternative, 
and that is why I wan’t to get up every can of food 
possible; and if you think that I am going to turn out 
anything but the best to feed those boys who are fight- 
ing to prevent that very thing, you are crazy! I intend 
to work with my growers early and late to get a maxi- 
mum yield of high quality canning crops; and I’ll per- 
sonally see that they go through my cannery and into 
the cans, prepared and trimmed in a thoroughly clean 
and sanitary manner, and are then safely processed 
to withstand every shipping hardship they may have 
to encounter on the way to the front. That is the finest 
ammunition that can be sent to the front, and there 
shall be no slightest blemish in any single can of such 
food that I furnish. That’s my pledge to this war effort, 
and D. V. (Deo volente) I shall deliver. 


It is the grandest opportunity I have ever had “to 
pack my head off,” with an assured market and at a 
profit. Sure, it is not going to be easy! It calls for day 
and night work from now until every can has been 
filled; it calls for more and closer attention to more 
and more details than ever ; but at least I will be work- 
ing in comfort and safety, while our boys are fighting 
and dieing in the hell-holes at the many fronts; and 
other people are starving or dieing of disease, per- 
mitted if not caused, in the Dictators’ determination 
to clear the land of native inhabitants to make room 
for his chosen ones. 


All the growers, and all their help, and every worker 
in the cannery, will know that they are providing the 
“grub” to keep the fighting boys supplied, and will take 
pride in doing it, as their share; as the producers of 
the most important ammunition of all—food. If they 
know that, I know they will back me up, and I intend 
to tell them, to explain in full, so that they will feel 
that interest. 

There is no time to lose; this thing is getting hotter 


every day, and the danger is a whole lot closer than we 
like to think. We are lulled by the reports of victories, 
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and the fine work our boys are doing, but the war is 
far from won. We’ve got to help! 


WATER—He is a lucky canner who does not have 
to worry about a constant supply of pure water. Water 
is a mighty question with this industry. 


We have left the consideration of dehydration, or 
drying, until all the wrinkles have been worked out, 
but everyone must know of the tremendous progress 
that has been made in the short time we have been in 
the war. The art of drying is being perfected, and the 
drive is to save by this means every pound of food 
possible. Since the preparation of the crops before 
drying, follows exactly the same line as used in can- 
ning, until the food goes into the dryers instead of 
into cans, it is peculiarily adaptable to this industry; 
in fact the war interests feel that the knowledge of 
handling foods possessed by canners is of the greatest 
value in drying foods. And so it is. 


Yet the two methods of saving food are almost 
dimetrically opposed, by which we mean: canning 
crops to be at their best must have had abundant rains, 
or in other words, water. This is true, of course, about 
crops to be dried, but in that instance the water, as they 
term it, is dried out—to save weight in shipping, and 
to save the use of cans, etc. 

Have you ever thought seriously about water, what 
it is, where it comes from, what it means to us humans 
—the part is plays in our lives? 

Recently we heard a radio broadcast, from a source 
as far removed from commercialism as could be 
imagined, but which answered such questions in a 
most interesting manner. It is but fair to give credit 
to the speaker, Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J., speaking 


‘from Boston, on the Catholic Hour. He was speaking 


of water as used in baptism. He is evidently a deep 
student of nature, but also a poet as you will note. 
Here is a part of what Fr. Feeney said: 


WATER 


“Water does look very prosaic and uninteresting if 
you hold a little of it in a glass, or dry a little of it 
from your hand with a towel. Water has neither taste, 
nor odor, nor color, nor even shape—for it takes the 
shape of that into which you pour it. It would be 
impossible to describe water to one who had never seen 
it or watched it work. Water follows a most freakish 
physical law when it cools, for at 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit, on its way to becoming cold, instead of continuing 
to contract as other substances do, it starts to expand 
again—so that ice may be lighter than water—so that 
ice may float, and instead of sinking to the bottom of 
the ocean and freezing the world to death, it may rest 
on the surface of the waves and be mercifully melted 
out by the sun. Water is both dangerous and dear. 

“Water is the one indispensable without which it is 
impossible for us to live for any length of time when 
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we are without supplies. When men are lying on the 
hot sands of the desert, parched and feverish, they do 
not cry out for money or gold or diamonds or any fan- 
tastic forms of food. They cry out for water, for we 
are mostly made of water, and death is nothing more 
than a drying up of our resources. 


“Water has a noble history: in the Flood, in the pas- 
sage of the Chosen People through the waves of the 
Red Sea, and in all journeys, discoveries, and explora- 
tions. It is impossible to spoil water, for no matter 
how much filth you pour into it, you need only drop it 
on the earth and let it sink into the ground, and it will 
purify itself and return to you in the spring and foun- 
tain, as pure and virginal as it was originally created. 


“Indescribable as is this essentially colorless, ordor- 
less, tasteless, and unshaped substance, God lets water 
roam through our world in all manners and varieties so 
as to give interest and color and light to our thoughts. A 
dehydrated human mind, physically cannot function, 
imaginatively cannot think. Water supplies us with a 
whole reservoir of thoughts and words. 


“What will you say of one thing water: water— 
which is—the brook and the well and the spring and 
the fountain and the pond and the lake and the river 
and the stream and the gulf and the strait and the bay 
and the sea and the ocean? Are they not all, water? 
Yes, and water is the whirlpool and the eddy and the 
falls and the torrent and the geyser! It is surf, foam, 
breaker, wave, roller, brine, mist, dew! It is hail, snow, 
frost, slush and sleet! It is ice, icicle and iceberg; rain- 
bow, cloud, and steam! The swimmer plunges and 
dives and splashes in it. The sailor travels on it in his 
ship, boat, sloop, canoe, schooner, yacht, vessel, or sail. 
Water is what makes things moist and damp and wet 
and soggy and humid—yes, and it sprinkles the world, 
sprays it and spatters it, laves it and bathes it and 
washes it and rinses it—for there is never an end to 
what it can do. Water is one of the world’s greatest 
natural mysteries.” 


GRADE LABELS ON CANNED FOODS PROMISED 
From “Consumers Guide” (USDA) News Letter of 
January 1943, just in. 

(The order has just been issued officially) 


“Remember when you had to search hard to 
find any canned fruits and vegetables graded and 
labeled according to U. S. Government quality 
standards? 


“You still have to search. 


“In a few months, when the 1943 pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables arrives on consumer mark- 
ets, you can relax. 


“OPA announces that when ‘dollar-and-cents’ 
ceilings are fixed for these foods canners will be 
required to grade according to Government stand- 
ards, and put grade marks on labels. Canners will 
have the choice of using A, or Fancy; B, or Choice 
or Extra Standard; C, or Standard. All packs will 
be inspected by the Department of Agriculture. 

“Times do change, don’t they?” 
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OPA ORDERS GRADE LABELING 


MPR 306, issued January 22, orders Grade Labeling and sets maximum prices for grape- 


fruit juice. 


tablishes pricing method for odd size containers. 


Standardized grade labeling, plans for 
which were announced by the Office of 
Price Administration some time ago for 
canned fruits and vegetables, was put 
into effect January 22 in a maximum 
price regulation which set dollars-and- 
cents maximums for canned grapefruit 
juice at the packer level. 

Almost the entire 1943 pack of fruits 
and vegetables will come under the regu- 
lation, each fruit or vegetable being 
added as its packing season comes up 
end thus being brought within the con- 
trol of the provisions of the regulation. 
Maximums at the wholesale and retail 
levels will be determined for most of 
them, including grapefruit juice, under 
fixed mark-up regulations. 

There will be no substantial change in 
grapefruit juice prices at any level over 
those now existing. 

Establishment of standardized grade 
labeling, OPA pointed out, will tie price 
definitely to quality. This was seen as 
complementing rationing action which, 
in establishing the quantity of rationed 
commodities available to the individual 
purchaser, does not reckon with quality. 
OPA officials described it as one of the 
most important steps that has so far 
been taken for the protection of the 
wartime consumer. 

The grades established under the reg- 
ulation are those already established 
and defined by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In the case of 
canned grapefruit juice, these are U. S. 
Grade A (or Fancy), U. S. Grade C (or 
Standard) and Off-grade (or Substand- 
ard). There is no B (or Choice or Ex- 
tra Standard) rating for grapefruit 
juice. 

Every can must be labeled with the 
grade before it is delivered to a retail 
store, institutional, industrial or com- 
mercial user or any ultimate consumer. 
In most cases, this will be done by the 
packer, but he may ship the product 
unlabelled in bulk where such a delivery 
is in accord with trade practices. The 
intermediate purchaser, in labelling, 
must designate grade. 

Deductions of at least $1.50 per thou- 
sand cans up to and including No. 10 size 
are required under the maximum prices 
in cases where the packer sells unlabelled 
or use labels provided him by the 
purchaser. The packer also deducts one 
cent per case on canned foods sold in 
eases, as a labor allowance when sold 
unlabelled. 

While the grades are Government-set, 
the words “United States” or letters 
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Other fruits and vegetables to be added as their seasons come up. 
Effective January 28. 


“U.S.” cannot be used unless the entire 
packing process has been carried on un- 
der the continuous inspection of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Similarly, the 
Department of Agriculture designations 
for grades cannot be used on any can 
containing packed fruits or vegetables 
below the designated grade. 


The regulation also requires that the 
grade be printed on the label of the con- 
tainer in type at least as large as that 
used in the declaration of net content. 

The labelling provisions do not apply 
to any products sold to any United States 
agency. 

The maximum dollar-and-cent prices 
for grapefruit juice, are established on 
“on tree” prices basis, as the amended 
Price Control Act of 1942 provides, on 
the higher of: (1) the parity or com- 
parable price adjusted for grade, loca- 
tional and seasonal differentials or (2) 
the highest price received by producers 
from January 1 to September 15, 1942, 
adjusted for grade, locational and sea- 
sonal differentials. 

In the case of grapefruit, this was the 
September 15, 1942, national average, 
which, in the price determination in the 
new regulation, has been adjusted as re- 
quired. This was then further adjusted 
for the differential between grapefruit 
for fresh use and grapefruit for packing. 

Using this last as a base, the costs 
from tree to factory—such as picking and 
hauling—were added. The price per box 
at the factory was then converted to an 
equivalent price in terms of the quantity 
of juice yield per box. The costs of pro- 
cessing and canning were then added. 
These included, but were not limited to, 
overhead, administrative expense, pack- 
ing materials, labor, advertising and sell- 
ing expense, plus a reasonable margin to 
the processor. 

Maximum prices on sales to govern- 
ment agencies are set in dollars and cents 
at figures reporting deductions for sell- 
ing expenses. 

The result, after adjustments for the 
usual container size and grade differen- 
tials, was established as the packer’s 
maximum price. 

The new regulation—Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306 effective January 28, 
1943—contains the established OPA 
formula for pricing food in container 
sizes and types not covered by estab- 
lished maximums. 

At the same time OPA issued Amend- 
ment No. 8 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 280—Maximum Prices for Cer- 


Also es- 


tain Food Products, removing canned 
citrus fruits and juices and other citrus 
products from control under that regula- 
tion. The amendment is effective as of 
December 3, 1942, the issue date of Regu- 
lation 280. 


Part 1341—CANNED AND PRESERVED Foops 
[MPR 306] 


CERTAIN PACKED FOOD PRODUCTS 


§ 1341.551 Scope, purpose and general informa- 
tion. (a) “Item covered by this regulation’”’ means 
an item for which a maximum price is established 
by this regulation or by any amendment or ap- 
pendix hereto. 

(b) Provisions contained in a particular ap- 
pendix shall not apply to items covered by any 
other appendix, unless so provided. 


(ec) A provision contained in a particular ap- 
pendix shall apply to the items covered by that 
appendix, even though it may be contrary to or 
inconsistent with another provision of this 
regulation. 

(d) Every provision contained in this regula- 
tion, but not in any appendix, shall apply to 
items covered by any appendix to this regulation, 
to the extent that it is not contrary to or incon- 
sistent with any provision to such appendix. 

(e) “Processor” means the canner, manufac- 
turer or packer, as the case may be, of any item 
covered by this regulation. 

(f) The “effective date” of this regulation as 
to any item covered by this regulation shall be 
the effective date of this regulation or the effective 
date of any amendment adding such item to the 
items covered by this regulation, as the case may 
be, unless otherwise specified. 

(gz) The provisions of this regulation shall 
apply to items packed during the year 1943. If 
the major portion of any item was packed in 
1943, the item shall be considered to be packed 
during the year 1943. Any canned citrus juices 
packed after November 1, 1942, shall be deemed 
to be packed during the year 1943. 

(h) “Packed” means pr« d and losed 
in any container, whether or not hermetically 
sealed. 

(i) In every case in which areas or regions are 
designated and maximum prices are established 
for any items on an area or regional basis, the 
maximum price for any item in such area or 
region shall apply to all of such item packed in 
such region or area. 

(j) The purpose of this regulation is to estab- 
lish maximum prices for items now designated or 
to be added from time to time. Maximum prices 
are established which take into consideration such 
factors as grades, sizes, regions, and container 
types. Additional factors may be specified for 
some items. Each factor specified shall be used 
in determining the maximum price. For example, 
if grades and regions are specified, the processor 
shall use the maximum price designated for the 
grade in question for the region in which he 
produces the item. 

(k) ‘Packed fruits” includes any specified fruit 
or mixture of fruits and the juice or any mixture 
of juices of specified fruits, when processed and 
enclosed in containers, whether or not hermetically 
sealed. 

(1) “Packed vegetables” includes any specified 
vegetable or mixture of vegetables and the juice 
or any mixture of juices of specified vegetables, 
when processed and enclosed in _ containers, 
whether or not hermetically sealed. 
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§ 1341.553 Items covered by this regulation and 
the maximum prices therefor. (a) The packed 
fruits covered by this regulation are as listed 
below and the maximum prices for each, f.o.b. 
processor’s plant, shall be the prices set forth in 
the respective section and appendix listed for each. 


Item Section Appendix 
(1) Grapefruit juice............ 1341.583 A 


§ 1341.555 Prohibition against dealing in items 
covered by this regulation above maximum prices. 
(a) On and after the effective date of this regula- 
tion, regardless of any contract or other obliga- 
tion, no processor shall sell or deliver any items 
covered by this regulation at a price higher than 
the maximum price established herein; no person 
in the course of trade or business shall buy or 
receive any item covered by this regulation from 
a processor at a price higher than the maximum 
prices established herein; and no processor or 
other person shall agree, offer, solicit, or attempt 
to do any of the foregoing. 

(b) Lower prices than those established by this 
regulation may be charged, demanded, paid, or 
offered. 


§ 1341.557 Maximum prices for commodities 
covered by this regulation in container types and 
sizes for which no specific maximum prices are 
named. (a) The maximum price, f.o.b. factory, 
for a commodity covered by this regulation packed 
in any container type or size for which no maxi- 
mum price is established herein, shall be computed 
by the processor, as follows: 


(1) Select the base price. The processor shall 
first select the same commodity in a container type 
and size for which a maximum price has been 
established by this regulation, even though he 
does not pack the commodity in that container 
type or size. The selected container type must be 
the most similar type to the one being priced. 
The size selected must be the nearest size to the 
one being priced and must be not more than 50% 
larger than the one being priced, or if there is 
no such size, not more than 50% smaller than 
the one being priced. The maximum price estab- 
lished by this regulation for the commodity in 
the container type and size so selected is the 
processor’s ‘“‘base price.” 


(2) Deduct the container cost. The processor 
shall then deduct the direct cost of the container 
for the selected type and size, from such base 
price. “Direct cost of the container” means the 
net cost, at the processor’s factory, of the con- 
tainer, cap, label and proportionate part of the 
outgoing shipping carton, but it does not include 
cost of filling, closing, labeling or packing. 


(3) Adjust for the difference in contents. The 
figure obtained by deducting the direct cost of 
the container shall then be adjusted by dividing 
it by the number of ounces or other units in the 
selected container and multiplying the result by 
the number of the same units in the container 
being priced. 


(4) Add the new container cost. Next, the 
processor shall add to that adjusted figure the 
direct cost of the container of the type and size 
being priced. The resulting figure is the proces- 
sor’s maximum price for the commodity in the 
container type and size being priced. 


§ 1341.559 Label and labor allowances. (a) 
Label allowances shall be made by processors in 
the following circumstances and in the following 
amounts: 


(1) When the processor sells any item covered 
by this regulation, unlabeled in containers no 
greater in content than a No. 10 can, the proces- 
sor shall reduce the maximum price established 
under this regulation by at least the sum of $1.50 
per thousand, for the number of labels used. 


(2) When any item covered by this regulation 
is sold unlabeled in containers not greater in 
content than a No. 10 can, the processor shall 
make a labor allowance by reducing the maximum 
price at least the sum of one cent per case of 
such containers, in addition to the allowance pro- 
vided in paragraph (a) (1) of this section. 


(3) When the processor sells any item covered 
by this regulation in containers no greater in con- 
tent than a No. 10 can, labeled with labels sup- 
plied to him by the purchaser, the processor shall 
reduce the maximum price established under this 
regulation by at least the sum of $1.50 per thous- 
and for the number of labels used. 


§1841.561 Maximum delivered prices by zone 
or area. (a) Any processor who sold or delivered 
any item covered by this regulation, packed by 
him during the calendar year 1941, on an estab- 
lished uniform delivered price basis by zone or 
area, may establish a maximum delivered price 
for a zone or area by adding to the maximum 
price, f.o.b. factory, established pursuant to this 
regulation, for the same size, grade and container 
type, the freight charge he added to his f.o.b. 
factory price during the calendar year 1941 in 
the same zone or area, plus 9% of that freight 
charge. 


(b) If the processor sells any item covered by 
this regulation in a container type or size not 
previously sold by him on a delivered price bzsis, 
by zone or area, he may establish a maximum 
delivered price by zone or area as follows: 


‘ (1) He shall first select the most similar con- 
tainer type and size in which he previously sold 
the same product on a delivered basis by zone 
or area. 


(2) He shall add an adjusted freight charge to 
the maximum price, f.o.b. factory, establishd pur- 
suant to this regulation for the item being priced. 
The adjusted freight charge to be used shall be 
the freight charge as computed under paragraph 
(a) of this section for the selected container type 
and size, adjusted in the exact proportion to the 
difference in shipping weight. If for any reason, 
the product in the container type and size being 
priced will move under a different freight tariff 
classification, the processor shall figure his ad- 
justed freight charges (by the same means of 
transportation to the same zone or area) on the 
basis of the new shipping weight, by adding or 
subtracting, as the case may be, the difference 
between the charge under the freight classification 
for the new container type and size and the 
charge under the freight classification for the 
selected container type and size. Similar prin- 
ciples shall apply where shipping volume is the 
measure of the freight charge. 


§ 1341.563 Specific authorization of maximum 
prices. (a) If the processor is unable to establish 
a maximum price pursuant to this regulation for 
any item covered by this regulation, his maximum 
price shall be a price authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. Such 
authorization may be obtained on application to 
the Office of Price Administration. Such applica- 
tion shall set forth: 


(1) A description of the item for which a 
maximum price is requested, including its grade, 
size, container type and any other relevant 
factors: 

(2) A statement of the facts which differentiate 
the item for which such authorized price is re- 
quested from the most similar item for which 
he has established a maximum price pursuant to 
this regulation; and 

(3) A statement of the reasons why he has 
been unable to establish a maximum price for 
such item pursuant to the provisions of this 
regulatior. 


§ 1341.565 Grades and labels. (a) The term 
“‘grade”’ when used in this regulation, means the 
grade as established and defined by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


(b) On and after the effective date of this 
regulation, labels shall be affixed to all items cov- 
ered by this regulation before they are delivered 
to a purchaser, except that: 


(1) A processor without affixing such labels, 
may make shipment or other delivery which is, in 
accordance with the practice of the trade, to be 
labeled in substantial quantity at an establishment 
other than that where originally processed or 
packed. 


(ce) Any person who purchases any item cov- 
ered by this regulation from a_ processor, un- 
labeled, shall affix a label to such item before 
delivering it to any retail store, institutional, in- 
dustrial or commercial user, ultimate consumer or 
any other person. 


(d) The grade of the product shall be stated 
on each label which is affixed to any item covered 
by this regulation, unless the label was so affixed 
before the date this regulation takes effect. 

(e) The grade of the item shall be shown by 
use of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture grade designation by letter or descriptive 
term. For example, the grade of an item which 


conforms to the specifications for U. S. Grade A 
may be designated as “Grade A” or may be 
designated by the descriptive term ‘‘Fancy.’’ The 
letters “U. S.” shall not be used in connection 
with the grade designation unless the item has 
been packed under the continuous inspection of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 


(f) The descriptive language on the label of any 
item covered by this regulation shall not contain 
any word which is used by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to designate a grade, 
unless the item meets the grade specifications for 
the word so used. For example, an item which 
is standard in grade, shall not state that it is 
made of ripe, choice product. 


(z) The label on every item covered by this 
regulation shall bear the statement of grade in 
type at least as large as the declaration of net 
contents shown on the label; except that 


(1) Every item covered by this regulation, 
whether or not sold in interstate commerce, which 
fails to meet the standard of quality prescribed for 
such product by the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, or any regulation enacted thereunder, 
shall bear the general statement of substandard 
quality required by, or any alternative statement 
permitted by, that Act or any regulation enacted 
thereunder, in the manner therein provided. 


(h) In any one case in which standards or 
definitions are established by the United States 
Department of Agriculture or under authority of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act for 
sirup or for the packing medium for any item 
covered by this regulation, the label on such item 
shall show the sirup or packing medium in type 
at least as large as the declaration of net contents 
and the sirup or packing medium shall be de- 
scribed by the same description as that used in 
the applicable standard or definition. 


(i) Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
or construed to restrict or limit any of the re- 
quirements of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, or any regulation enacted thereunder. 


(j) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any products sold to the United States 
or’ any agency thereof. 


§$1341.567 Evasion. The maximum prices set 
forth in this regulation shall not be evaded, 
whether by direct or indirect methods, in connec- 
tion with an offer, solicitation, agreement, sale, 
delivery, purchase or receipt of or relating to 
items covered by this regulation, alone or in con- 
junction with any other commodity or by way of 
any commission, service, transportation, or other 
charge or discount, premium or other privilege, or 
by tying agreement or other trade understanding, 
or otherwise. 


§ 1341.569 Records. (a) A processor who makes 
sales of any items covered by this regulation, after 
the effective date hereof, for which specific prices 
have been established by this regulation, shall 
make and shall preserve for examination by the 
Office of Price Administration for so long as the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
shall remain in effect, all records of the same 
kind as he customarily kept, relating to the prices 
which he charged for such items after the effec- 
tive date of this regulation. 


(b) A processor who makes sales of any items 
covered by this regulation, after the effective 
date hereof, for which maximum prices are to be 
computed by the processor in the manner directed 
by this regulation, shall preserve for examination 
by the Office of Price Administration for so long 
as the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall remain in effect, all his existing 
records which were the basis of computing such 
maximum prices and shall show the method used 
in such computations, in addition to the records 
required to be made and preserved by paragraph 
(a) of this section. 


§ 1341.571 Enforcement. Persons violating any 
provision of this regulation are subject to the 
criminal penalties, civil enforcement actions and 
suits for treble damages provided for by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended. 


§ 1841.573 Petitions for amendment. Persons 
seeking a modification of this regulation may file 
a petition therefor in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Revised Procedural Regulation No. 1, 
issued by the Office of Price Administration. 
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usage 


Crown helps the 


Q. M. C. set it 
to the front! 


The Quartermaster Corps boasts that 
ours is the best-fed Army in the world 
...and makes good on that boast from 
New York to New Caledonia... from 
Chicago to Chungking. 


Quartermaster Corps...and packed in 
many cases in cans supplied by Crown. 


No containers ever made are sub- 
jected to rougher treatment than 
the cans that go into the field with 


Although it’s Vienna Sausage this 
soldier is stowing away ...it might 
just as well be any of dozens of other 
products packed to the order of the 


the Army...and proud we are at 
Crown that so many of the cans from 
our productions. are on the way to 
the front! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA »- NEW YORK 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company + Baltimore 
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§ 1841.575 Applicability. The provisions of this 
regulation shall apply to the forty-eight states of 
the United States and the District of Columbia, 
except as otherwise provided for any item covered 
by this regulation. 


§ 1841.577 Definitions. (a) When used in this 
regulation, the term: 

(1) “Person” includes an individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, association, any other organized 
group of persons, legal successor or representative 
of any of the foregoing, and includes the United 
States, any agency thereof, any other govern- 
ment, or any of its political subdivisions, and any 
agency of any of the foregoing. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise requires, the 
definitions set forth in section 302 of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, shall 
apply to other terms used herein. 


§1841.578 Sales for export. 
price at which a person may export items covered 
by this regulation shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Revised Maximum 
Export Price Regulation, issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. 


The maximum 


§ 1341.579 Applicability of other maximum 
price regulations. (a) The provisions of this 
regulation supersede the provisions of any other 
maximum price regulation insofar as they apply 
to processors of any item covered by this regu- 
lation. 


§ 1341.581 Effective date. This Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306 (§§ 1341.551 to 1841.583, in- 
elusive) shall become effective on January 28, 
1948. 


§ 1341.583 Appendix A: Maximum prices for 
packed fruit. (a) Grapefruit juice. 


[Maximum prices in dollars per dozen containers, f.o.b. factory, except as otherwise indicated] 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 Col. 7 

Container— Container— Container— 
No. 2 can No. 3 cylinder No. 10 can 

Item State or Style of Pack Grade Gov- Gov- Gov- 

No. area ern- Other ern- Other ern- Other 
ment sales ment sales ment sales 
sales sales sales 

1 Florida......... Natural (unsweet- or 1.07% 1.12% 2.45 2.55 4.85 5.00 

ened). 97% 1.02% 2.25 2.85 4.35 4.50 

Off grade or substandard.... 821%, 1.70 1.80 3.85 3.50 

Sweetened .............. 1.10 1.15 2.50 2.60 5.00 5.15 

1.00 1.05 2.30 2.40 4.50 4.65 

Off grade or substandard.... .80 85 1.75 1.85 3.50 38.65 

Natural (unsweet- A or 1.021%, 1.07% 2.85 2.45 4.65 4.80 
ened). 92% 971% 2.15 2.25 4.15 4.30 

Off grade or substandard.... .72%4 1.60 1.70 38.15 3.80 

Sweetened 1.05 1.10 2.40 2.50 4.80 4.95 


C or Standard 


95 1.00 2.20 2.80 4.30 4.45 


Off grade or substandard.... .75 -80 1.65 1.75 3.80 38.45 

3 Calif. and Natural (unsweet- A or Fancy......cccccsecsseeeeseeeeee 1.174% 1.22% 2.70 2.80 5.80 5.45 
Arizona. ened). Or Standard 1.07% 1.12% 2.50 2.60 4.80 4.95 
Off grade or substandard.... .87% 92% 1.95 2.05 3.80 3.95 

Sweetened 1.20 1.25 2.75 2.85 5.45 5.60 

GC OF 1.10 1.15 2.55 2.65 4.95 65.10 

Off grade or substandard.... .90 95 2.00 2.10 3.95 4.10 


(1) If a processor packs grapefruit juice made 
from grapefruit grown in any state mentioned in 
paragraph (a) of this section, whether or not 
his factory is located in the same state or any of 
such states, his maximum price shall be the 


maximum price shown in paragraph (a) of this 
section for the state in which the grapefruit used 
by him was grown. 
Issued this 22d day of January 1943. 
Administrator. 


BABY FOOD TO BE RATIONED 


Many canned baby foods are to be 
rationed under the same point system 
to be used for rationing other processed 
fruits and vegetables. These will include 
strained or chopped foods made of fruits, 
vegetables, or meats and put up in sealed 
cans or glass jars. Most of these are 
commonly sold in the familiar 4% or 6% 
ounce containers. 

On the other hand, such baby foods 
as canned milk, canned milk formulas, 
and canned, prepared cereals, are not in- 
cluded under the processed foods ration- 
ing program. 

This statement was issued January 21 
by Harold B. Rowe, Director of the 
Foods Rationing Division of the Office 
of Price Administration, in order to 
clarify any misunderstanding that may 
exist regarding the baby foods that are 
to be included- in the new rationing pro- 
gram. 

“Including these foods in the rationing 
program,” said Mr. Rowe, “is not neces- 
sarily an indication that supplies are 
short. Rationing them is rather designed 
to safeguard supplies for the purpose for 
which they are intended—as food for in- 
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fants and small children. If baby foods 
were not rationed they might be bought 
extensively as a substitute for rationed 
canned foods. Such buying would cut 
sharply into available supplies and would 
soon dislocate normal marketing.” 
OPA-1517 


NO IMMEDIATE RATIONING OF 
MILK, PRESERVES, PICKLES, FISH 


The following statement was issued 
January 21 by Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown: “Published reports 
state that the Food Administrator, 
Claude Wickard, has signed an order 
‘directing OPA to ration condensed and 
evaporated milk, jellies, jams, preserves, 
fruit butters, pickles and relishes, pro- 
cessed fish, shell fish and food products 
containing meats.’ 

“The impression given by this story 
is that immediate rationing of these 
items is contemplated. This is definitely 
not so. I have conferred with Mr. Wick- 
ard and he confirms this statement. 

“These particular items were included 
in Mr. Wickard’s order at the request of 
OPA merely as an authorization to OPA 


to collect information with respect to the’ 
stocks of these items carried by food dis- 
tributors. 


“Rationing of these items will not be 
undertaken until specifically authorized 
by the Food Administrator. OPA-1525 


WAR COMMITTEE FORMED 


Representatives of all divisions of the 
food processing and distributing indus- 
tries have been named members of a 
Food Industry War Committee to cooper- 
ate with Food Administrator Wickard 
in developing the wartime food program. 

Committee members are: William H. 
Albers, Albers Super Markets, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati; H. Wayne Clarke, Clarke & 
Leaman, Baltimore; O. J. Corbett, Na- 
tional Retail Tea & Coffee Ass’n.; R. F. 
Crow, South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 
Houston; A. W. DeLatour, India Tea Co., 
Chicago; W. M. D’Miller, National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers, Chicago; Harry 
C. Faulkner, George A. Mendes & Co., 
New York; William Garfitt, United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Ass’n., Chi- 
cago; J. H. Hultman, Federal Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh; Austin Iglehart, General 
Foods Corp., New York; Isaac Jacobson, 
District Grocery Stores, Inc., Washing- 
ton; O. E. Jones, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
R. M. Kiefer, National Association of 
Retail Grocers, Chicago; John A. Logan, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
Washington; John W. Love, Love’s Food 
Market, Des Moines; A. L. Lynn, Island 
Creek Stores Co., Pittsburgh; L. M. 
Melius, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh; 
Charles P. Montgomery, National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York; Hunter C. Phelan, 
Colonial Stores, Inc., Norfolk; Philip 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Stanley Powell, California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco; Sidney 
Rabinovitz, Economy Grocery Stores 
Corp., Boston; A. W. Ramsdell, The 
Borden Co., New York; D. E. Robinson, 
McCann & Co., Pittsburgh; Joseph A. 
Schwalb, New York Fruit Auction Corp., 
New York; James A. Slocum, Slocum 
Bergren Co., Minneapolis; Gerard M. 
Ungaro, National Voluntary Groups In- 
stitute, Chicago; and Paul S. Willis, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
New York. 

Primary objective of the new com- 
mittee are: 

1. Cooperation with appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies. 

2. Declaration that’ the food industry 
is an essential industry. 

8. Cooperation with growers on pro- 
duction and marketing. 

4. Food supply and rationing pro- 
grams. 

5. Manpower requirements. 

6. Inflationary controls. 

7. Restrictions and limitations on pro- 
cessing, manufacturing, and distribution. 
Nucleus establishments and concentra- 
tion of outlets. 

8. Transportation. 
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T is doubtful if any of us knew 
what Freedom was until bombs 
dropped on Pearl Harbor. Now 
we know that Freedom is the way 
we have been living since we 
were born. Freedom is everything 
we do or have done. It is going to 
school and going to work . . . 
raising a family and driving our 
automobile across state lines. It is 
the spirit of competition between 
ourselves and the other manufac- 
turers of tin cans . . . between you 
and the other canners. of foods. To 
that end, Freedom must last for- 
ever. Without it there can be no 
personal success . . . no family 
heritage . . . no future. To this end 
we dedicate ourselves . . . and 
look forward to Victory and to 
serve you as we have in the past. 


The Heekin Can Co., Cin'ti, O. 


Ne UT 


PLUS HEEKIN PERSONAL SERVICE 
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ORDER ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT 


Essential equipment must be ordered by January 30th to 
get in Second Quarter allotment under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. Machinery manufacturers must file appli- 
cations for allotments of critical materials by February 9th. 


Only those manufacturers who meet 
the time schedule of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan in their return of the appli- 
cation blanks (SMP-4A and CMP 4-B), 
will benefit by direct allotments of con- 
trolled materials during the second 
quarter of this year, it was pointed out 
January 16 by Harold Boeschenstein, Di- 
rector of the CMP Division of the War 
Production Board. 


“While no war producer need fear 
that he will find himself without supplies 
adequate to meet his contracts, those 
who qualify under CMP will enjoy the 
advantage of allotment numbers in ob- 
taining the three controlled materials— 
aluminum, copper and_ steel—and all 
other products necessary to complete 
their authorized schedules,” Mr. Boe- 
schenstein said. “As orders bearing al- 
lotment numbers will take precedence 
over those bearing preference ratings 
only, it is obviously to the interest of 
every producer who can possibly do so 
to have his applications on file with the 
proper Claimant Agency or WPB Indus- 
try Division by February 9, the date 
specified by the Director General for Op- 
erations in the letter, addressed to all 
manufacturers, which accompanied the 
applications and instructions. 


“Prime manufacturers of Class A 


_ products, who will receive their allot- 


ments of controlled materials direct from 
Claimant Agencies, and will divide these 
between their own needs and the re- 
quirements of their various  sub-con- 
tractors supplying them with components 
also classed as A products, should urge 
their secondaries to furnish them with 
the necessary information not later than 
January 30, in order to permit time to 
incorporate it in the single application 
to be filed with the appropriate Claim- 
ant Agency by February 9. 
“Manufacturers of Class B products, 
who will receive their allotments from 
WPB industry divisions, should file their 
applications with the War Production 
Board on or before the same date.” 


The official Class B Product List, is- 
sued December 21, names some 500 
groups of related articles, (including 
canning machinery). Only items appear- 
ing on this list are B products. All 
others containing controlled materials 
are, by definition, A products. 

Through the transition period from the 
Production Requirements Plan to the 
Controlled Materials Plan, that is, dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1943, PRP au- 
thorizations will be extended to provide 
a means whereby manufacturers who do 
not qualify within the time limit under 
the Controlled Materials Plan may ob- 
tain required materials. WPB-1113 


STEEL FOR FARM EQUIPMENT 


The Requirements Committee January 
21 authorized a substantial increase in 
the tonnage of steel to be delivered dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year for the 
manufacture of the various types of 
farm machinery included in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s program. 

Allotment of an additional 50,000 tons 
of Bessemer steel authorized raises the 
total for farm machinery from 137,000 
tons to 187,000 tons—an increase in ton- 
nage of approximately 30 per cent for 
the first quarter. 

The farm machinery program for the 
second quarter will be acted on at the 
same time all other programs for the 
second quarter are reviewed early next 
month. 

The tonnage allotted is in addition to 
the increase authorized last week in the 
program covering production of repair 
parts for farm machinery. Under the 


pes 


latter increase, repair parts can be pro- 
duced at a rate of 167 per cent of the 
1940 production as requested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Top priority of AA-1 is assigned to de- 
livery of the steel involved. 


SUGAR IMPORTS INCREASE 


Exports of sugar from Puerto Rico to 
the United States during 1942, despite 
ship shortages and the submarine men- 
ace, were actually larger than 1941 ex- 
ports, the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions reported January 19 
to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. 

The 1942 movement of Puerto Rican 
sugar to the United States totaled 899,- 
656 tons, topping the 1941 exports by 
2,773 tons. The 1942 movement was 
made possible through coordination of all 
Federal agencies in the shipping picture, 
including the Army and Navy. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


Eight “War Units” May Constitute Basis 
For Draft Deferment. 


Far reaching liberalization of the re- 
quirements for agricultural deferments, 
which is expected to keep many addi- 
tional workers on the farms, was an- 
nounced January 20 by the Selective 
Service Bureau of the War Manpower 
Commission. 


These new criteria for the guidance of 
Selective Service local boards not only 
liberalize the application of the “war 
unit” standard of production but include 
numerous additions to the list of essen- 
tial crops for the production of which 
farmers my be deferred. The general 
effect is expected greatly to bolster ef- 
forts to increase production of food sup- 
plies for this Nation and its allies. 


16 UNITS OBJECTIVE 


Approved by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the War Manpower Commission, 
farm organizations and other interested 
groups, the revised guide provides that 
a local board would be justified in some 
cases in deferring an agricultural worker 
who produced as little as 8 war units of 
essential products. Heretofore, 16 units 
was considered a standard. While em- 
phasizing that a national objective has 
been declared to be the production by as 
many farmers as possible of 16 or more 
war units, the revised guide cautions 
local boards against using the national 
objective as a rigid standard by which 
to measure deferments. 


Furthermore, in liberalizing applica- 
tion of the war unit standard, Selective 
Service local boards are advised that 
when they are of the opinion that agri- 
cultural workers who are not producing 
at least 8 war units at the time could 
produce them if they were employed else- 
where, the boards should notify the 
local employment office of the War Man- 
power Commission and allow 30 days for 
the placement of the workers on other 
farms. Also agricultural workers will 
not be reclassified out of their deferred 
classification if they move from one agri- 
cultural endeavor to another as long as 
they continue to be necessary to, and 
regularly engaged in, an agricultural oc- 
cupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort. 


WILL CLOSELY FOLLOW ORIGINAL 
PROCEDURE 


While this latest guide for deferment 
of agricultural workers, has been ma- 
terially liberalized, the procedure which 
local boards are to follow in granting 
deferments closely follow the procedure 
established in November when it was an- 
nounced that Selective Service Regula- 
tions had been amended to provide: 


(a) In Class II-C shall be placed any 
registrant who has no grounds for de- 
ferment other than his occupation or en- 
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deavor and who is found to be necessary 
to and regularly engaged in an agricul- 
tural occupation or agricultural endeavor 
essential to the war effort. 


(b) In Class III-C shall be placed any 
registrant who is deferred by reason of 
dependency and who is found to be neces- 
sary to and regularly engaged in an agri- 
cultural occupation or agricultural en- 
deavor essential to the war effort. 


These classifications remain in effect. 


To guide the local boards, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through Selective 
Service, recommended in November that 
any person, who through his personal 
and direct efforts was responsible for the 
production of 16 war units of essential 
farm products, might properly be consid- 
ered as “Necessary to and regularly en- 
gaged in an agricultural occupation or 
agricultural endeavor essential to the 
war effort.” It also furnished a list of 
agricultural products, including those 
considered essential and those considered 
less essential, and set up a unit system 
by which local boards could determine 
whether a farm worker was producing 
a sufficient number of livestock, poultry, 
field crops, fruit, truck and canning 
crops, or other food and special crops 
to make up the necessary 16 war units. 


To this original list, have been added 
several products including tobacco and 
short staple cotton. Wood products are 
also added, including logs, hewn ,rail- 
road ties, fenceposts, pulp wood, fuel 
wood and others. Ducks and geese are 
also added to the list of poultry; and 
goats to livestock. Vegetable seeds and 
honey also are included. The original 
list of fruits is made more detailed. 


CONDITIONS TO CONSIDER 


Discussing the 16 war-unit objective 
and the general liberalization of the de- 
ferment policy, the new guide, states: 


“In determining whether a registrant 
engaged in the production of essential 
farm products qualifies for classifica- 
tion in Class II-C or Class III-C, local 
boards may give consideration to the 
16-war-unit objective. It should be con- 
sidered simply as an objective and to in- 
terpret it as a present day standard up- 
on which deferment is ‘rigidly based 
would obviously be detrimental to essen- 
tial production requirements for the Na- 
tion. At best it simply represents a 
national objective which it is desired 
every able-bodied man engaged in agri- 
cultural production will equal or exceed. 


“By reason of variations in produc- 
tion conditions and production methods 
as between regions, states, areas and 
communities, the 16-war-unit objective 
may readily appear to a local board to 
be either too high or too low. When 
deemed advisable to properly reflect con- 
ditions existing within their own locali- 
ties, local boards should deviate from the 
recommended objectives. 
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“It would appear unreasonable, how- 
ever, under most circumstances for a 
local board to consider a registrant for 
classification in Class II-C or Class III-C 
unless his own personal and direct efforts 
result in the production of at least 8 war 
units of essential farm products.” 


Productive efforts of an agricultural 
worker need not be confined to one farm 
in order for him to be deferred if he 
produces the necessary number of farm 
units by his own personal and direct ef- 
forts. Absentee owners, however, do not 
qualify for deferment in Class II-C or 
Class III-C under this program. Tem- 
porary workers also are not included. 

PM-4289 


CURTIS CALDER SUCCEEDS ERNEST 
- KANZLER AS DIRECTOR GENERAL 
FOR OPERATIONS 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, announced Jan- 
vary 19 the appointment of C. E. Calder, 
Bronxville, New York, as Director Gen- 
eral for Operations to succeed Ernest 
Kanzler, who resigned due to ill health 
the day before. Mr. Calder who is Presi- 
dent of the American & Foreign Power 
Company, became associated with WPB 
in November as Assistant Deputy Di- 
rector General for Industry Divisions. 
Mr. Kanzler has consented to continue on 
Mr. Nelson’s staff as an advisor. 
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Necessary 


a uniform product. 


Branch Office, Columbus, Wis. 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES 


Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah 

Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla. 
W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, 

L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas 


In Quick Freeze Packing 


The CRCO 
Sanitary Blaneher 


Controlled temperature throughout the entire 


length of the CRCO Sanitary Blancher insures 
Variable speed control 


permits any length of blanching time required. 
Send for bulletin describing the CRCO Sani- 


tary Blancher and its trouble-free operation. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Everything 


FOR THE 


CANNER 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


APPLEY TO DIRECT MANPOWER 


Chairman Paul V. McNutt announced 
at his press conference January 18, the 
appointment of Lawrence A. Appley, 
Vice-President of Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, as Executive Director of the War 
Manpower Commission. Under the re- 
cently announced reorganization of 
WMC, the Executive Director holds com- 
plete administrative authority over all 
phases of the staff services, planning and 
operation. 


BOB JACKSON BUYS CANNERY 


Robert E. (Bob) Jackson, former Sec- 
retary of the Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, and for the past year connected 
with the Crown Can Company and with 
the Quartermaster Depot as field buyer, 
has bought the Clamme Canning Com- 
pany at Hartford City, Indiana. Bob 
expects to move to Hartford City to give 
his entire attention to the operation of 
the plant which will be known as the 
Hartford Packing Company. 


RED SALMON PRICE 


In an amendment issued January 14, 
OPA corrected the canners’ price of No. 
1 Flat Red Salmon to $15.50 per case in 
place of $15.00, as it originally appeared 
in Appendix A § 1364.562 Maximum Can- 
ners Prices for Salmon. (The Canning 
Trade January 4, page 10.) 


OPA APPROVES PRICES 


Office of Price Administration recently 

approved maximum prices for a number 
of special packs of different canners. 
‘Among those approved were Libby’s 
Green Tomato Pickles 12/28 ounce glass 
containers at $2.26 per dozen f. o. b. 
factory; Fairmount Canning Company’s 
No. 303 Standard Fresh White Lima 
Beans at 7lc per dozen and 46c per 
dozen for the 8 ounce size; W. H. 
Roberts & Company’s No. 10 Top Stand- 
ard Cut Ungraded Flat Green Beans at 
$5.00 per dozen; Fruit Belt Preserving 
Company’s No. 10 Cut Green Beans No. 
6 Sieve Extra Standards at $6.47 per 
dozen, Standards at $6.22 per dozen; Ex- 
tra Standard No. 6 Sieve Cut Wax 10’s 
at $6.61 per dozen, and Standards at 
$6.13 per dozen. 


ALBERT RADEBAUGH HEADS 
NORTHWEST CANNERS 


Albert D. Radebaugh, Blue Mountain 
Canneries, Inc., Dayton, Washington, 
was elected President of the Northwest 
Canners Association at their recent 
meeting. Arthur I. Reiling, Ray-Maling 
Company, Inc., Hillsboro, Oregon, was 
elected Vice-President; and Clayton 
Long, Secretary. 
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RAY MILLER BUYS CANNERY 


Ray Miller, Lynn, Indiana, has pur- 
chased the Glenwood Canning Company 
plant at Glenwood, Indiana, from R. O. 
Calvert. A year ago Mr. Calvert ac- 
quired a plant at Daleville, Indiana, 
which will require his full attention. 


PAUL FISHBACK RESIGNS AS 
BROKER’S SECRETARY 


Paul Fishback, since 1922 Secretary of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
has resigned as a result of the Executive 
and Advisory Committee’s decision to 
move the association’s offices to Wash- 
ington where it could keep in closer touch 
with war time food conditions. It was 
impossible for Mr. Fishback to make the 
move. During the time that he served 
as Secretary, the association has en- 
joyed tremendous growth, embracing the 
brokerage fraternity throughout the en- 
tire country and today is one of the 
largest trade associations in existence. 
Mr. Fishback’s efforts are responsible for 
a great many accomplishments and im- 
provements in the food distribution field. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky Canners Association, scheduled 
for February 6 will be held at the An- 
drew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


MRS. ORF ENTERS CANNING BUSINESS 


Isabel B. Orf, wife of Eric Orf, repre- 
sentative of the National Can Corpora- 
tion, has bought the Kennard, Indiana, 
plant of the Lutz Canning Company, 
which will be operated as the Kennard 
Food Products Company. 


CLOVER FARM PLANS MEETING 


Wholesaler executives of the Clover 
Farm Stores will call a special meeting 
to be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Tuesday evening, January 26, during the 
time of the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers Convention. The meeting will 
open with a dinner and be followed by a 
Business Session at which operating 
methods will be discussed, together with 
the various war time rules and regula- 
tions. 


LOVEGREN RESIGNS HUNT PRESIDENCY 


Formal announcement has been made 
of the resignation of Carl N. Lovegren 
as president of Hunt Brothers Packing 
Company at a meeting of the board of 
directors held at San Francisco, Calif., 
January 15. Along with this came the 
announcement that he will sever his 
active relationship with the company 
February 28, when the firm’s fiscal year 
comes to an end. Mr. Lovegren has been 
associated with this concern many years 
and became president in 1940 following 
the death of G. H. Bradt. For the past 
two years he has served as president of 
the Canners League of California. 


WAR BOARD SEEKS CANNER’S 
RELEASE 


The County War Board has petitioned 
Army officials for the discharge of Pri- 
vate Joseph L. Lutz, operator of the Lutz 
Canning Company at Normal, Illinois, 
on the grounds that his services are re- 
quired for necessary 1943 food produc- 
tion for the processing of some 400 acres 
of tomatoes next season. Deferment was 
granted Lutz in 1942 but after the pack- 
ing season he was called to the service. 


CRANBERRY CANNERS BUY PLANT 


The dairy plant at Gurnee, Illinois, 
has been bought by Cranberry Canners, 
Inc., South Hanson, Massachusetts, for 
conversion to a canning or dehydration 
plant. 


BOOTH PROFITS 


The F. E. Booth Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reports a net profit of $146,- 
823 for the past ten months. Earnings 
amounted to $5.68 a share on the 25,818 
shares of $3.00 dividend preferred stock, 
compared with $10.68 a share in the like 
period last year when the net profit was 
$227,905. December earnings netted 77 
cents a share to the common stock equity, 
against $2.72 earned in December, 1941. 


ROGERS CATALOG 


Attractively done in red, white and 
blue, the new Rogers Brothers Seed Cata- 
log has made its appearance, alphabeti- 
cally listing and describing the different 
varieties of pea, bean, and sweet corn 
seed the company is in position to furnish 
for canners’ use. 
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FRANK O’BRIEN HEADS CAN 
INSTITUTE 


The election of Frank J. O’Brien, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Continental Can 
Co., Inc., to the post of president of the 
Can Manufacturers’ Institute has been 
announced. 

Mr. O’Brien has been actively con- 
nected with the can manufacturing in- 
dustry for more than twenty-five years. 
He joined Continental Can Co., Inc., in 
1928, upon the company’s acquisition of 
the Southern Can Co., of Baltimore, with 
which company he held the position of 
vice-president and general manager. 


NEW CLOSURE PERFECTED 


Of wide interest to coffee roasters and 
distributors was announcement this week 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. that it has 
succeeded in developing a new closure, 
made entirely of non-critical materials, 
for glass vacuum pack coffee containers. 

The new cap is for the most part a 
paper product, and was developed after 
long research by the glass company’s 
laboratories. 

Developers of the new cap lay particu- 
lar stress on the fact that it gives the 
coffee industry an all imporant vacuum 
cap to replace the metal closure which 
must soon be abandoned by order of 
WPB. 


UTAH CANNERS ELECT 


E. R. Blackinton, President of the 
Blackinton & Sons Canning Company, 
Ogden, Utah, was elected President of 
the Utah Canners Association at the 
meeting held at Ogden on January 13. 
Angus Stevens, President of the Stevens 
Canning Company, Ogden, was elected 
Vice-President; and Harvey F. Cahill 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Thirty-third Annual Convention 
of the association will be held at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 2 and 3. This 
is to be strictly a business meeting with- 
out social features. The first day will be 
devoted entirely to the Government pro- 
gram; the second day to transact asso- 
ciation business. 


INCREASES GLASS PACK 


The Starr Fruit Products Company, 
operating canneries at Portland and 
Salem, Ore., have arranged to greatly 
increase their output of fruits and vege- 
tables in glass in 1943, having purchased 
considerable new equipment. This con- 
cern handles cherries, pears, peaches, 
plums, gooseberries, logan berries, boy- 
sen berries, young berries, raspberries, 
and string beans. The company is 
headed by R. E. McCaughern. 
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selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) | 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 


SOUTH TEXAS MEETING AT McALLEN 


The meeting of the South Texas Can- 
ners Association with Government agen- 
cies, scheduled for February 1 will be 
held at McAllen rather than Weslaco, as 
formerly announced. 


LOCEY WITH SANITARY CANNING CO. 


H. C. Locey, long connected with the 
California canned foods industry, and 
who has served with F. B. Neuhoff, Inc., 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Inc., and Van 
Vita Food Products, Inc., in the capacity 
of cannery superintendent, has joined 
the California Sanitary Canning Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles, in this capacity. 


NEW WHEAT CEREAL 


New Rich Rolled Wheat is a new quick 
cooking cereal product being launched 
on a national basis by New Richmond 
Mills, New Richmond, Wisconsin. Its 
basis is No. 1 high protein Durum 
Wheat. All parts of the wheat, bran, 
germ, etc., are in this cereal in their 
natural nutrititive form. 

Retention of vital food elements, plus 
unusual product protection, is assured 
New Rich Whole Wheat by the packing 
of the product in a special hermetically 
sealed inner bag. This bag is in turn 
placed in a sturdy, colorful, outer carton. 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


0.9.9. 
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our Army 


A FULL LINE OF CANNERS’ SEEDS 
TO MEET THE NATION’S FOOD NEEDS 


Plant 


for Bounteous Crops 


TOMATO CORN PEAS 
BEANS + SPINACH «+ BEETS 
CUCUMBER DILL PUMPKIN 


and other canners’ seeds. 


Landreth’s Certified Tomato Seed 


is especially recommended 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


BRISTOL, ze: PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE DEFENSE 
IS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


xk 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing? 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


B. Warner, Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 


HELPFUL PLANNING 
INFORMATION 


e Canners—and there are many of them—who have Langsenkamp 
Equipment in their production lines, look forward to another season of 
‘unprecedented production requirements with an added feeling of confi- 
dence. They know by experience the dependability of Langsenkamp 
production units, the time they save, the additional hours of actual pro- 
duction time they make possible, the greater volume they will deliver, 
and the reduced overhead in labor and power they provide. 


e@ This catalog illustrates and describes the 
complete Langsenkamp Line of equipment 


for tomato and other fruit and vegetable pro- 


ducts, and other equipment for more efficient 
Also 


PP . . - Consult your 


EQUIPMENT 


EFFICIENCY IN Tye CANNING 


and more economical plant operations. 


ies and 


copy ofthe catalog now as you plan your 
requirements for the coming season. If you 
do not have the catalog in your files, ask for 


a copy at once. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 24 feet of 
the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs, 


' Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


**The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Situation Unchanged—An Explanation About 
Withheld Goods—Are They A Danger—Just 
The Reverse — What’s Happened in the 
Broker’s Association? — A Good Faithful 
Servant Makes A Report Of 
His Stewardship. 


THE MARKET—It is trite to say 
that activity in the canned foods 
market is being held down by a 
lack of offerings from the canners, 
as all buyers are eager to take pos- 
session of all that may be offered— 
in other words that buying is being 
held in leash only by the lack of 
opportunity to buy. And there is 
nothing new in this, but there has 
cropped up this week a view of the 
situation as to the holdings of can- 
ners upon Government orders, that 
could easily cause misunderstand- 
ing and unrest. An old, and re- 
sponsible brokerage house of the 
central west, reputedly visited every 
cannery in all his neighboring 
States—thus covering a very heavy 
canning region—to find that but 25 
per cent of the army buying had 
been shipped to that date, and go- 
ing on, seem to intimate that these 
reserved stocks, piling up in can- 
ners’ hands, might be thrown on 
the market with consequent loss to 
the canners. Recalling that just 
such a debacle did happen in the 
first World War, such a situation 
might seem to be fraught with 
danger. But there is no such 
danger now, as a moment’s consid- 
eration will show. 


Taking January 15th as an aver- 
age date when this investigation 
took place—definite dates were not 
mentioned—if 25 per cent of the 
Government’s “take” had _ been 
shipped out, it shows no lag but 
rather as being somewhat ahead of 
what might have been expected. It 
must be remembered that these re- 
served stocks are counted upon to 
supply the armed forces until after 
the ’43 canning seasons can replace 
the stocks. The dates on different 
items of canned foods, of course, 
vary especially as to localities, but 
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it could be said that October 1st is 
the beginning of the heaviest de- 
liveries on most items. Roughly 
that would be equivalent to saying 
that there remain 914 months still 
to be supplied from these reserved 
stocks, if our armed forces are to 
continue to have these foods. So 
the withdrawals would seem to be 
normal. Of course this calls for 
patience on the part of canners 
holding the goods, but steps are be- 
ing taken to supply additional 
warehouse space, if needed before 
new packs can possibly be piled on 
top. The canners have been paid 
for the goods, even if they still re- 
main with them; but of course they 
are responsible for their safe keep- 
ing and care. They are reimbursed 
for this expense likewise. 


But supposing they were left and 
as badly mishandled as in the last 
war. The holdings amounted to 
but 35 per cent of the packs, or 
almost the identical figure by which 
the ’42 packs were increased. In 
the meantime, here at what is 
really too early to consider the be- 
ginning of the heavy canned foods 
consuming months—January 15th 
—those fully normal packs left 
with the canners (over and above 
the 35 per cent reserved) have 
been dispersed and are gone, as 
never before in history by this time 
of the year. And the buyers are 
shouting, crying, for more goods 
to replace their cleaned out floors, 
retailers likewise. What 
chance have the canners to lose in 
such a situation ? The answer is seen 
in the need to ration the consumer 
distribution of canned foods, about 
to go into force. In truth, the pity is 
that our canneries are not loaded 
down with several times the 
amount of goods now held under 
any plan, Government or personal, 
for the market is more than ready 
for several times as many canned 
foods as can possibly be found. Un- 
fortunately, it is true that the brok- 
ers can find little or nothing to sell 
in their usual lines, and are busy 
seeking substitutes of every kind. 


But there is not a trace of danger 
in the situation, so far as the can- 
ners’ market is concerned, and 
there will not be any danger for 
some years to come. If the war 
ended tomorrow the world would 
be ready to take two or three suc- 
cessive years packs, to restock bare 
larders, and to feed itself while 
building back the utter destruction 
of its food producing abilities, as 
well as its manufacturing, educa- 
tional and all other forms of decent 
living. There will be no rest for the 
canners, and no recession in the 
canned foods market, for many 
years to come. Canned foods have 
arrived, and have taken a perma- 
nent place in the food supply pic- 
ture of the entire world—yea, even 
more of the world than we form- 
erly knew, since new countries and 
new tribes which we formerly 
knew nothing about, will arise out 
of this world calamity, and de- 
mand to live as other nations. 


BROKERS—We are still without 
official notification of the upheaval 
in the National Food Brokers As- 
sociation, as evidenced in the resig- 
nation of Secretary Paul Fishback, 
though we have instructions to 
change the address on the paper go- 
ing to that Association’s office, 
from Indianapolis to Washington. 
“Paul” has not been just Secretary 
to that body, as every old broker 
knows. He has been the liason man 
between the official body and every 
single broker in the _ business, 
whether member or not, but partic- 
ularly with the members holding 
them together, and keeping them 
in line as only he and fellow com- 
mittee members know. He has been 
the “Frank Gorrell” of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, for the 
brokers, and the dropping of their 
pilot in the midst of the worst 
storm the brokers have ever en- 
countered, is as puzzling as any- 
thing that has happened since that 
association was formed, and in 
which we had a very direct hand, 
helping write its Constitution and 
By-Laws at that famous meeting 
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in Chicago, when the thermometer 
“roasted” everyone of us. There 
remain old brokers who can recall 
this, and all of them are our warm 
friends. 


Naturally, therefore, we have 
been unmoved by rumors, but we 
do not understand why Paul or the 
Association President, have not in- 
formed us. When they are ready 
to break the story we will welcome 
it. This may well be considered an 
important feature in any canned 
foods market. 


Well, they have gotten Leon 
Henderson out, and the new Food 
Administrator, Mr. Prentiss M. 
Brown in, and we hasten to tender 
our sympathies to Mr. Brown. 


In resigning, Mr. Henderson 
gave an account of his stewardship, 
and it is a record of real accom- 
plishment, showing that his price 
control has worked, and to the ben- 
efit of all concerned—except of 
course the politicians. Now we will 
see what they can do to Mr. Brown, 
as they are even now trying to do 
to other “heads” in our war effort. 
Someone has asked: “Are we try- 
ing to lick Roosevelt or Hitler?” 


We'd like to quote just a para- 
graph or two from his report. Mr. 
Henderson had branded without 
foundation, the claim that small 
business is being eliminated by 
price control. He said: 


“While in the case of individual 
firms here and there, and the case of 
individual items for some firms, price 
regulation has worked some hard- 
ship, it may be said flatly that busi- 
ness, small as well as large, is in a 
better position today than at any 
previous time. This proposition is 
supported not only by the profit rec- 
ord, but also by the facts on business 
mortality. Business mortality has 
declined substantially since the out- 
break of the war.” 


As you know there is a rumor 
that an investigation is to be made 
into some exorbitant profits re- 
ported. About this he said: 


“A considerable portion of the re- 
port deals with an analysis of busi- 
ness profits under price control, 
which, Mr. Henderson declares, is 
the truest test of whether OPA reg- 
ulations have been fair to buyers 
and to sellers. He estimates that 
corporation profits before taxes for 
1942 were between $19.5 and $20.5 
billion, or nearly 300 per cent above 
1939 and that, on the basis of avail- 
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able reports, ‘profits per unit of 

sales will be substantially higher in 

1942 than they were in 1941’.” 

In a price column covering prac- 
tically all items, he showed, in the 
case of foods, that in 1939 the per- 
centage of return on net sales was 
4.0; in ’40, it was 4.3 and in ’41 it 
was 5.2. It is too early to have the 
42 figures, but they are expected 
to be higher, but no where near 
other items not under control. 
Paper, for instance, which in ’39 
it was 5.4; in ’40, 12.0 and in ’41 
16.5. As food men you have done 
very well. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Lack of Offerings—Grade Labeling A War 
Measure? — Shortages Only Hindrance to 
Trading—Searching for Tomatoes—Waiting 
On Southern Packed Items—Grapefruit Juice 
Situation Clearing—Maine Hopes to Can 
Mussels—Buyers Want to 
Place Future Orders. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Jan. 21, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—Reluctance by 
canners to offer out additional 
goods made for continued quiet in 
the spot markets here this week. 
The dearth of trading is relieved 
only by the shipment of new pack 
canned grapefruit juice to distribu- 
tors for storage until April 1, when 
the “freeze” is due to expire, and 
the continued receipt of shipments 
of other canned foods by jobbers 
against delivery quotas for the 
final quota period. Interest in re- 
sale trading has been dampened by 
disclosure that OPA is probing the 
terms and prices of some of these 
transactions in an effort to bring 
to light any “black market” trad- 
ing which may have been done. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors re- 
ceived word this week that OPA 
will announce, probably within the 
coming week, the details of its pro- 
gram for compulsory grade label- 
ing of canned vegetables, fruits, 
and berries. Disclosure that such 
grade marking would be manda- 
tory, beginning in 1943, was made 
at the December processors confer- 
ence in Chicago. The pending OPA 


order will give the industry the 
choice of A, B, C or Fancy, Choice, 
and Standard nomenclature on 
their labels, and will include de- 
tailed regulations covering grade 
determination—the latter probably 
in the form of supplementary regu- 
lations as the season progresses. 
This subject will be taken up for 
discussion at the wholesale gro- 
cers’ wartime conference meetings 
in Chicago, January 25, 26, and 27, 
with indications that most jobbers 
will adopt the alphabetical grade 
markings as best calculated to im- 
press upon consumers’ minds that 
this form of grade labeling is 
strictly a wartime emergency mea- 
sure. The trade has by no means 
abandoned the thought that this 
type of grade marking can be 
shaken off after the war. 


Insofar as jobber policies with 
respect to canned food purchases 
are concerned, there is an active 
demand for all classes of canned 
foods, with trading at a standstill 
only because of the supply situa- 
tion. 


TOMATOES — Buyers are still 
awaiting offerings of new pack 
from Florida, with no change in 
the situation in that state. Quota- 
tions and offerings both await a 
more favorable turn in the market 
for raw stock. Distributors are 
canvassing their usual sources of 
supply in the Tri-States and in the 
Mid-West, as well as up-State and 
New Jersey canneries, in an effort 
to develop “cleanup” trading on 
the part of canners who may have 
some small unsold stocks on hand, 
but with indifferent results. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Reports 
from California this week indicate 
that organized asparagus growers 
are negotiating with the Govern- 
ment to secure “importation” of 
sufficient Mexican labor to insure 
harvesting of the 1943 crop for 
canning. The growers have also 
protested the previously existing 
ban on the purchase of white as- 
paragus for the armed forces and 
for Lend-Lease . . . Distributors 
are looking for new pack beans 
from Florida, with indications of a 
market of around $1.20 for stand- 
ard cut beans when, and if, can- 
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ners are in position to quote... 
Corn is in demand here, and the 
same holds true of peas, with offer- 
ings nil... Jobbers are looking for 
additional supplies of spinach, and 
are showing particular interest in 
the prospects for 1943 production 
in the East, due to growing regula- 
tion on cross-hauls. 


CITRUS—With canners empow- 
ered to ship new pack grapefruit 
juice to wholesalers for storage un- 
til April 1, and after, with title re- 
maining with the canner, this juice 
is beginning to move to distribut- 
ing points. It is rumored that the 
freeze order may be modified to 
permit distributors to buy the can- 
ned juice from packers during the 
freeze period, thus facilitating can- 
ners’ financing of their pack, as it 
progresses. 


OTHER FRUITS—Distributors are 
checking closely on the supply sit- 
uation in California and the North- 
west, in the hope that canners may 
have carried over some fruits, par- 


ticularly peaches and _ apricots, 
which will be available for the civil- 
ian trade between now and 1943 
canning operations. This search 
has been unproductive thus far, as 
reflected by continued dullness in 
the market for canned fruits. 


CANNED FISH—Maine canners 
during the week disclosed plans to 
engage in mussel canning, the first 
venture of this nature in this 
country, with the cooperation of 
state fishery officials and with the 
approval of the Federal govern- 
ment. It is not known at this time 
just how extensive a pack can be 
made, or how reaction of consum- 


‘ers will affect the growth of this 


new fish canning activity .. . Sal- 
mon is in good demand in the re- 
sale market, with no offerings cur- 
rently reported . . . The trade is 
looking forward to the new sardine 
canning season for relief from the 
extremely short supply situation 
which has developed on this fish 


. Reports from the Gulf this 
week indicate that canners remain 


PATENTED 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


withdrawn on shrimp, due to the 
tight supply position and high 
prices prevailing in the market for 
the raw stock ... The trade here is 
pleased with the ceiling action on 
tuna, and would now like to see 
some goods at ceiling levels. 


1943 BOOKINGS—Distributors are 
already sounding out their canners 
on the possibility of placing memo- 
randum orders on 1943 packs, but 
find the packers exceedingly loath 
to “talk turkey” thus early in the 
game. It is expected that the situ- 
ation this year will duplicate that 
of last, with canners taking orders 
from their distributors for consid- 
eration, and allocating supplies to 
distributors on the basis of previ- 
ous purchases. Hence, distributors 
will find “point rationing” a factor 
in their supply situation, with can- 
ners considering distributors’ 
“good points” in accepting orders. 
Certain it is that the chronic chise- 
ler of pre-war days is facing a dif- 
ficult supply situation in canned 
foods, as well as in other products. 


FOR ALL PRODUCTS 
£0R OVER 28 YEARS 


BERLIN CHAPMAN » BERLIN. WIS. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Some Slogans That Are More Than “Hints” 
—Taking Up Cudgels for Canned Foods— 
Canned Foods Are Produced in C ies, 
Not in Canning Factories—Market Dull— 
Profit Lacking in Canned Milk—Citrus 
Clearing Up—Wholesale Grocers 
Will Meet This Week. 


By “Illinois” 
Chicago, Jan. 21, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—Here are a 
few slogans that you can use to ad- 
vantage: 

“Let not a single American fight- 
ing man die because we provided 
too late, too little.” 

“Unless everyone pitches in and 
does everything possible and then 
some, we will be in this thing much 
longer than otherwise.” 

“The old rubber in one tire is 
enough to make two or three of 
those rafts which saved Eddie 
Rickenbacker and which are sav- 
ing the lives of our air men every 
day.” 

“Gas rationing and the rubber 
situation have been explained again 
and again. Some people need to 
have it explained by someone 
whose zeal is founded on contact 
with reality, out where our boys 
are fighting.” 

Bring these ideas and thoughts 
to your friends and neighbors and 
thus help in your effort to be—ALL 
OUT FOR VICTORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER—TO 
the present writer of this weekly 
report it always has been more or 
less of a mystery why Firms, even 
including some of the largest, in 
the canning and grocery distribu- 
ting fields, would persist in using 
the term Canned Goods, when 
everyone who has given the subject 
any thought, admits that the 
proper, and by all odds the better, 
term is—Canned Foods. 

In an effort to “solve the mys- 
tery,” five top executives, each of 
whom is an outstanding man in 
Chicago food activities, were se- 
lected and each was asked: 

“What was your reaction to the 
editorial that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 11th issue of The Canning 
Trade?” 
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The answers follow: 

1st: (Stock Yards Packer) “Ar- 
thur Judge hit the nail on the 
head. More editors of trade papers 
should use their publication for 
such useful purposes. My company 
always used the words Canned 
Foods and we always expect to.” 

2nd: (Large Grocery Chain) 
“T’ve just about given up all hope 
of getting advertising agencies to 
use the term. Time and time again, 
copy has reached this department 
reading Canned Goods, and time 
and time again, we have changed 
it to read Canned Foods, only to 
see it appear in the newspapers as 
Canned Goods. Editor Judge is 
100 per cent correct. I would like 
to have thirty copies of that edi- 
torial. I would underscore the 
words—Paints and Powders, Pud- 
dies and Poisons, and send ’em to 
my newspaper friends to see if at 
this late date, they cannot see the 
light.” 

3rd: (Wholesale Grocer) “It’s 
the old story of people refusing to 
adjust their thinking. I feel the 
Wholesale Grocer has learned by 
experience that he must keep up 
with the times if he is to stay in 
business, and while I know it is a 
minor point, still the use of Canned 
Foods is certainly keeping up with 
the times. Only old has-beens, those 
thinking of the past, etc., would use 
any other term.” 

4th: (Large Retail Food Mart) 
“It’s odd the number of customers 
that come into our stores and re- 
fer to our excellent line of Canned 


Fruits, Vegetables, Fish and Meats, 


as Canned Goods. The only way 
I can account for it is—the adver- 
tisements that appear in the press 
from time to time, from which 
other people get the idea that Can- 
ned Goods is the term. I was read- 
ing a weekly paper yesterday in 
which was an advertisement of one 
of the largest Can Companies in 
the U. S. A., reprints of cartoons, 
one by Rube Goldberg, were used 
and still—that passe term of Can- 
ned Goods was in sizable print. 
When the Chairman of the Board 
of this large Can Company okays 
such an advertisement, what can 
you expect of the little fry? It 
‘looks to me that like the old saying 
—charity begins at home—so the 
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industry, even beginning with the 
can manufacturer, should be edu- 
cated.” 


5th: (Food Broker) “My reac- 
tion is that a great many men in 
this large industry just simply 
don’t adjust themselves to move- 
ments and programs that are good 
for the industry as a whole. I well 
remember, a number of years ago, 
when at some National or State 
Convention, it was recommended 
that instead of calling the place 
where canned foods are packed, a 
factory, to call it a cannery. The 
argument was that if you had a 
distillery where you were making 
whiskey, you wouldn’t call it a 
whiskey factory; if you had a flour 
mill, you wouidn’t call it a flour 
factory; if you had a brewery, you 
wouldn’t call it a beer factory ; and 
certainly the place where pure and 
wholesome canned focds are pre- 
pared and packed, should not be 
dubbed a factory. But you go into 
any small town in the country and 
everyone refers to the cannery as 
a factory. Then too, read trade 
press reports, even read letters 
from some of the leading canners, 
and what do you find.-the use of 
the word factory ti:.» and time 
again. Well anyway, I think it was 
at that same convention, that the 
program of changing the term Can- 
ned Goods (which was generally in 
use at the time) be Canned Foods. 
Many of the progressive firms in 
the industry, have done so. The 
others—belong to that kind that 
just won’t change. It’s my recom- 
mendation you suggest to Editor 
Judge that he continue publicity 
along the line of his editorial.’ 


GENERAL MARKET—Canned Foods 
experienced another dull week lo- 
cally. The volume of trading was 
limited due to the almost total lack 
of offerings from canners. Dis- 
tributors continue to anxiously 
await the release of merchandise 
that they think will result from 
M-237 as amended. 


CITRUS FRUITS—The confusion 
that ruled for several days after 
the freeze order by Secretary Wick- 
ard, has been cleared. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain any 
Grapefruit Juice either from Flor- 
ida or Texas. It is said the only way 
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a distributor could receive any, 
would be for the canner to ship 


but not to pass title to his buyer, 


and the latter to store free of. 


charge, and also to agree not to 
use the Juice until April 1st or un- 
til the time the freeze order is 
lifted. Rumor also has it that 
there will be quite a difference in 
ceiling prices between Texas Juice 
and Florida Juice. These differ- 
ences will be something like 
$1.0714 for No. 2 tins in Texas, as 
against $1.1214 in Florida; and 
$2.45 in Texas for the No. 404 
Juice, as against $2.55 in Florida. 
Just why this marked differential, 
has not yet been explained. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS CONVENTION 
—JANUARY 25th-27th—All indica- 
tions are that the war time confer- 
ence meeting of the wholesale gro- 
cers, starting next Monday, will be 
well attended and this in the face 
of transportation difficulties. The 
pre-convention program leads one 
to believe that it will prove one of 
the best meetings this old time Gro- 
cery Association has held. Food 
Administrator and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard, is scheduled 
to be one of the spokesmen as well 
as representatives of other Govern- 
ment agencies. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Lack of Rain Holding Back Crops and Pre- 
parations — Some Heavy Frosts — Winter 
Spinach Canning Ends With Very Small Pack 
—Some Tomato Product Prices Just An- 
nounced—Hawaii Has Moved Sugar and 
Pineapple—tTrying to Increase the Sardine 
Output—Time to Plan Salmon Packs— 
Specialty and Packers in 
Glass Puzzled. 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Jan. 20, 1943. 
prRY—Winter farming operations 


in many parts of California are be- 
ing delayed by lack of rain, and 


Federal and State crop experts re- 
port that the outlook for crops 
lacks much of being as promising 
as a year ago. Rain is especially 
needed in southern California, 
where the precipitation to date is 
far below normal, and below that of 
last year to a corresponding date. 
Northern and central California 
are also in need of rain, but to a 
less extent, since there were good 
storms in December. However, 
even here, precipitation is below 
normal ... Heavy frosts have been 
the rule of late and some damage 
has been done to citrus crops. 


SPINACH—The packing of winter 
spinach is about at an end and 
will prove a very small one, as the 
crop was harvested from but about 
650 acres. This means that but 
about 2500 tons were handled. This 
compares with about 34,300 tons 
packed in the spring of 1942. The 
California Crop Reporting Service 
recently brought out a preliminary 
report on the spring acreage plan- 
ned for this year, placing this at 
11,167. This means that a sub- 
stantial falling off in the pack may 
be expected, since the acreage will 
likely prove well below that of last 
year and it would be unusual for 
the yield per acre to amount to 
such a large tonnage. Last year, 
the intended acreage at spring 
spinach was placed at 14,662 acres, 
but only 9,709 acres were actually 
harvested, while in 1941 the in- 
tended acreage was listed at 11,167 
acres and but 6,395 acres were har- 
vested. Growers around San Fran- 
cisco Bay and in the interior val- 
leys, where the choicest spinach is 
grown, plan to plant a much 
smaller acreage this year, but some 
districts in the southern part of the 
State will have a larger acreage. 


PRICES—It is a novelty for open- 
ing prices on items of last year’s 
pack to be making an appearance 
at this time, but prices on Califor- 


nia and Utah pack Del Monte 
brand and featured brand tomato 
sauce have just been named by the 
California Packing Corporation. 
The price for both packs is 50 cents 
a dozen for the 72/buffet size. 
Buyers have been advised of the 
allotment they may have against 
thei purchases made and con- 
firmed during the period March 1, 
1941, to February 15, 1942. The 
goods are ready for shipment, and 
orders against the allotments 
finally confirmed will be shipped as 
soon as possible in January or Feb- 
ruary. Conforming to Government 
regulation, the concentration of 
this firm’s tomato sauce has been 
materially increased, but the recipe, 
in all other respects remains un- 
changed. The increase in concen- 
tration has increased the cost but 
this, of course, is compensated by 
the increased food value. 


PINEAPPLE MOVED—Despite the 
terrific upheaval in Hawaii, 
brought about by the war, and the 
strain on shipping facilities be- 
tween the islands and the mainland, 
sugar and canned pineapple have 
been moved in substantial quanti- 
ties. In the first 11 months of 1942 
83 per cent as much raw sugar was 
shipped to the mainland as in the 
corresponding period of 1941, while 
shipments of canned pineapple and 
pineapple juice for the first ten 
months of the year were approxi- 
mately 66 per cent of those for the 
corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Shipments of these 
two products were about 16,850,- 
000 cases, compared with about 25,- 
200,000 for the pre-war period. 
Some shipments that would have 
been made to the mainland in other 
years have gone direct to our 
armed forces elsewhere. 


SARDINES — With the sardine 
packing season approaching an 
end, Government authorities have 
finally taken steps to increase the 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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output. California canners have 
been ordered to cease processing in- 
to fish meal and oil any sardines 
suitable for food, the order to apply 
to the remainder of the season. The 
pack to date is still well below the 
quantity desired for army, navy 
and lend-lease purposes, and unless 
there is a marked improvement the 
next few weeks there will be none 
available for civilian consumption. 
Dr. Otto Lang, sardine industry 
administrator for the WPB, says 
that shortage of labor and boats 
has drastically curtailed this sea- 
son’s production. 


SALMON—The time for planning 
this year’s salmon pack is close at 
hand but whether a large pack will 
be made in Alaskan waters, or if 
none will be made, is still a ques- 
tion. Harold L. Ickes, fisheries co- 
ordinator, recently acknowledged 
that this was still guesswork, with 
labor and equipment so scarce. He 
paid the industry a compliment, 
however, when he said that if labor 
and equipment could be had a pack 
of more than 5,000,000 cases could 
easily be made and “I do not know 
where more protein food suitable 
for use anywhere in the world can 
be obtained for the same expendi- 
ture of manpower and material.” 


Canners of specialties in fruits 
and vegetables are wondering just 
how they can fit operations into the 
present food picture. Cans are not 
available for many items and clos- 

-ures for glass jars are not easy to 
obtain. Some who packed artichoke 
hearts in glass last year desire to 
make plans for this year’s pack, 
and have everything worked out 
except the matter of closures. They 
suggest that while this item moved 
off rather slowly last year, with 
orders extending over the entire 
year, they could look forward to a 
short selling season in 1943. Many 
nutritious foods such as this are 
packed in comparatively small 
quantities, but they help canners 
in extending their packing seasons. 


TO SETTLE ON UNION 

The National Labor Relations Board 
has directed an election be held within 30 
days by employees of the Port Costa 
Packing company at Moss Landing, 
Calif., to determine whether an AFL or 
CIO fish canners’ union will represent 
the workers in collective bargaining. 
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MORE CHAINS UNDER FIRE 


Safeways Stores, Inc., and Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company were in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury in Kan- 
sas City this week on charges of viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws. 

The charges, parallel those recently 
filed against Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., by a federal grand jury sitting 
in Texas, alleged that the two chains 
were guilty of practices in restraint of 
trade, and with monopolistic practices. 

Return of the indictments was followed 
promptly by denials of anti-trust law 
violations by L. A. Warren, president 
of Safeway Stores, and C. M. Robertson, 
Kroger president. 

Violation of the Sherman Act was 
alleged by the following means: 

1. Acquiring through merger and 
otherwise the business of independent 
and local chains in many States. 

2. By selecting local areas where they 
used their dominant position to destroy 
competition by selling at lower prices, us- 
ing revenue from other areas to offset 
losses. 

8. Systematically preventing competi- 
tion in selected trade areas by combining 
with local and national food chains to 
fix retail prices and policies. 

4. By obtaining a systematic discrimi- 
natory buying preference over competi- 
tors by controlling the terms and condi- 
tions which manufacturers, processors 
and packers sold to them. 

5. By fostering false comparisons of 
their prices with prices charged by com- 
petitors, and false reports calculated to 
conceal their activities, by publishing 
statements calculated to foster false 
comparisons of their prices with prices 
charged by independents, and by the 
systematic practice of secretly enhancing 
their actual prices above their adver- 
tised prices through short-changing, 
short-weighting, and marking up prices 
on store tags and purchases. 


BEANS IN SPOTLIGHT 


With the Department of Agriculture 
currently spotlighting a Victory Cam- 
paign in the sale of dried beans, more 
than usual attention to the lowly bean is 
evident in industry circles, more so, in 
fact, than at any time since canned pork 
and beans received the coup de grace 
from WPB. 

Currently, Birds Eye and other quick- 
freezers are introducing quick-frozen 
pork and beans to the national market, 
and other interests, notably Stein-Hall, 
are developing a national market for 
pre-cooked beans, which require a mini- 
mum of baking. 

These developments, along with the 
expected increase in the packing of pork 
and beans in glass, promise to partially 
fill the void left by the passing of the 
familiar canned product as a wartime 
casualty and, incidentally, mean better 
volume possibilities for distributors. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 25, 19483—Georgia Canners 
Association, Macon, Ga. 

JANUARY 25-27, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, National- American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Chicago, Ill. 

JANUARY 25-26, 19483—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 

JANUARY 26, 19483—Florida Canners 
Association, Tampa, Fla. 

JANUARY 28, 1943—Northwest Can- 
ners Association, Portland, Ore. 

JANUARY 28, 1948—Group of canners 
from Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, New Orleans, La. 

JANUARY 28-29, 1948—Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 


JANUARY 30, 1943—Canners League of 
California, San Francisco, Calif. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1943—Annual Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Eastland 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1948—South Texas Can- 
ners Association, McAllen, Texas. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1948—Special Meeting, 
Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 1-12, 1948—Canners and 
Frozen Food Packers School, Food In- 
dustry Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1948—Michigan Canners 
Association. 

FEBRUARY 2-3, 19483—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1943—Special Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FEBRUARY 3-4, 19483—Ozark Canners 
Association, Colonial Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 4-5, 1943—Fifty-seventh 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 4-5, 19483—Annual Meet- 
ing, Ohio Canners Association, Desch- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1943—Special Annual 
Meeting, Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1943—Minnesota Can- 
ners Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1943—Annual Meeting, 
Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Associa- 
tion, Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, 

Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1943—Virginia Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


WANTED—1 used Labeling Machine for No. 2 cans; Tomato 
Scalder; and Bean Snipper. J. O. Youngblood, Fletcher, N. C. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
8000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed motor truck and warehouse 
scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., 2176 S. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Pea Filler, being rebuilt at factory 
now. Hillsboro-Queen Anne Cooperative Corp., 23 W. 21st. St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


~ FOR SALE—tThree sets of Langsenkamp Cook-More Coils 
for 1,000 gallon Wood Tanks. Adv. 2690, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Erie Tubular Steam Boiler complete, 75 H.P. 
Excellent condition. Jersey Package Co., Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Hydraulic Cider Press, complete. 18” 
diameter Cylinder. The Bowman Apple Products Company, 
Mount Jackson, Virginia. 


WANTED—1 Buck medium Bean Snipper. 
1932 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—Rotary Blancher for Green Beans. Must be in 
good condition. State price and age, also repairs necessary, if 
any, to put in first class working condition. Adv. 2688, The 
Canning Trade. 


M. L. Brown, 
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WANTED—Continuous Cooker for No. 2 cans; also Peeling 
Pump. Adv. 2689, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, fully equipped for canning 
asparagus, peas, stringbeans, tomatoes, lima beans. Located 
in a section where plenty of acreage can be contracted. Adv. 
2683, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant, well equipped for corn; also 
the following pea machinery: 1 Olney Separator and Washer; 
1 glass type Washer; 1 No. 3 Clipper Pea Cleaner; 1 metal 
Packing Table; 1 double Storage Bin; 1 Sinclair-Scott Nested 
Grader with feeder, 5 sieves. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 
Phone 82-J. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Tomato Cannery. Interested only in plant having 
a minimum capacity of 50,000 cases or more. In reply give 
complete information and best cash price. Adv. 2686, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. 250 acres for 1943. “Frost- 
proof” Cabbage, Lettuce and Onion Plants now ready. Booking 
Tomato, Sweet Potato and Cauliflower plants for April, May 
and June delivery. Special discount for orders booked this 
month. Our 32 years experience is at your service. Write, 
phone or wire: J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1500 bbls. field run, 1942 Salt Stock, Southern 
California. Adv. 2675, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—PROCESSORS: We want offerings for food 
manufacturers in any bulk commodities in barrels or tank cars; 
also any types of Fruits, Berries, or Juices; Boiled or Sweet 
Cider, Apple Chop, Pomace, Pickles or Salt Stock; also Meat or 
Poultry for Frozen Food Distributors and Soup Makers includ- 
ing Frozen Fish, Shrimp, etc., and carlots of empty 30 lb. tins 
and 5-gal. cans in good condition. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1000 No. 10 Wirewood Overeasing for export, at 
-cost. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. Phone Baltimore, 
Belmont 6236. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Millwright, machinist and all around canning 
house mechanic. Adv. 2687, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man 43, B-3 classification, 20 years 
canning experience, wants responsible job in Tri-States or 
Pennsylvania. Must pay $3,000 upwards. Adv. 2684, The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Manager, or Superintend- 
ent. Past fifteen years spent as Superintendent of plants pack- 
ing vegetables and syrups. Corn principal pack. Have thorough 
technical knowledge of all packs. Educated in engineering and 
industrial management. Married, 3-A draft. Adv. 2691, The 
Canning Trade. 
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CORRUGATED SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNING MACHINERY 
New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


qinsé LiTHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TAKE BACK YOUR TORNADO 


The possibility of a landslide so intimidated the inhabitants 
of a little village that one couple decided to send their son, aged 
9, to an uncle until the danger had passed. Three days later 
they received a telegram: “Am returning boy. Please send 
landslide instead.” 

Jones was sitting with his wife behind a palm on a hotel 
veranda late one night when a young man and a girl came and 
sat down on a bench near them. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. Jones whispered to her 
husband: “Oh, John, he doesn’t know we’re here and he’s going 
to propose. Whistle to warn him.” 

“What for?” said Jones. “Nobody whistled to warn me.” 


OINK YOU! 
Two travelers arrived at the hotel and were shown a rather 
dingy room. 
“What,” said one, “does this pigsty cost?” 
Promptly the proprietress replied: 
“For one pig, $1.50, for two pigs, $2.00.” 


“Can you spare a dime, Major, I seen service in the last war.” 

“You did, eh? Ten shun! Eyes front, stand at ease! What 
comes next?” 

“Present alms!” 


NEXT! 

“How did you get on with Jeanette?” asked Tom. 

The ardent lover sighed. “I started off well,” he replied. 
“I said I was knee deep in love with her.” 

“Sounds good,” said Tom. “What was her reaction to that?” 

The young suitor grimaced. “She promised to put me on her 
wading list,” he replied. 

The little girl demurred at taking the dose of medicine which 
her parsimonious Dad offered. “Come now, your old Dad spent 
his last dollar for this,” he pleaded. 

The child took the medicine, but a little later she sidled up 
to him and said, “Daddy, if you think you can afford it, I’d like 
to frow this up.” 

Conductor: “Can’t you see that sign, ‘No Smoking’?” 

Sailor: “Sure, Mike, that’s plain enough, but there are so 
many dippy signs here. One says, ‘Wear Nemo Corsets.’ So 
I ain’t paying any attention to any of ’em.” 


Frock Coated Visitor: “I’m here to save the girls of your 
beautiful city.” 

Detective: “Okay, save me a redhead and we’ll call it square.” 

“Methuselah lived nine hundred years.” 

“T can’t understand it. And that was before vitamins, too!” 
Dear Bored Walk: 

Some time ago I lost a very good pen and pencil set, which 
I had prized highly. Immediately I inserted an ad in your maga- 
zine. Yesterday I found them in the pocket of another suit. 
Bless your periodical. 


“Who beat you up so badly?” 
“I started through a revolving door and then changed my 
mind!” 
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Del very 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


’ BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N, J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


_ Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Qompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
achinery ration, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co.. tne. Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co. inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin aepeen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara.Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ~~ Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, H ton, Ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc.. Baltimore, Ma. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N.Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
FP. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indlenepolia, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Salem, N. J. 
rlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin apman Company, lin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., th Falls, N. Y. 

Fi Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ml. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

rlin apman m tlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., lenses Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman fompsay, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin aren Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman comer. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. G. Findley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
oninonen Can Co., New York City. 


Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 

Canners‘ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 


Simpson & Doeller €o., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. G. Findley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
pene King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Indiana Canners Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 

SEED TREATMENT. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 

SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. ° 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the several types of Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of one of several types of the Robins 
Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in con- 
nection with dehydrating food products. 

We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 
you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new 1942 catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 
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BOND 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


ss Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 , 


Los Angeles 


S and BUY THEM NOW. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 
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